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autobiography, Mr. Wells frankly acknowledges "a certain
mental indebtedness" to Grant Allen, and remarks that his
scientific books were "too original to be fair popularization and
too unsubstantiated to be taken seriously by serious specialists."
His fiction, with the single exception of The Woman Who Did,
maintained a consistent level of competent mediocrity, which
testifies his character as a conscientious worker, for he wrote too
much and too fast to achieve the polish of quality; in the last
ten years before his death in 1899, he produced between forty and
fifty books!

But in The Woman Who Did, published by John Lane in 1895,
Allen wrote "for the first time in my life wholly and solely
to satisfy my own taste and my own conscience." His views in all
directions were startlingly advanced for his time, and though
tolerant of opinions differing from his own, he did not hesitate
to state his convictions plainly. He denied that he was an agnostic,
since an agnostic merely declines either to acknowledge or deny
the possible existence of the supernatural; the agnostic says, "I
do not know", but Allen went beyond agnosticism to atheism,
saying, "There is nothing to be known." Bigots of fanatical
faith, seeing sin and blasphemy in such an avowal, must have
been disappointed to find in Allen a practical Christian far above
the average virtue of churchgoers; he was a man of gentle and
lovable temperament, who lived a worthy, hard-working life,
and apparently never injured a fellow being by word or deed.
His nephew, Mr. Grant Richards, tells how, after Churton
Collins's damaging attack on Gosse, he was fearful of meeting
Collins, since he was both his friend and Gosse's; he declined to
take sides with either, and preferred to avoid them, rather than
wound either of them, or take refuge in disingenuous agreement
with the one who happened to be temporarily in his company.
When he died, everybody spoke of him with regret and affection;
he inspired neither envy nor enmity, and those of his casual
acquaintance, like Mr. Wells, felt liking and respect, while those
who knew him intimately, such as Mr. Grant Richards and his
biographer, Edward Clodd, were moved to deep regard. He was
sensitive and sincere, and as Mr. Wells says, "social injustice and
sexual limitation bothered his mind." Therefore, he wrote from